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A MARCHING SONG. 


By Algernon C. Swinburne. 
With us the fields and rivers. 
The grass that summer thrills, 
The haze where morning quivers, 
The peace at heart of hills, 
The sense that kindles nature, and the 
soul that fills. 


With us all natural sights, 
All notes of natural scale; 
With us the starry lights; 
With us the nightingale; 
With us the heart and secret of the 
worldly tale,— 


The strife of things and beauty, 
The fire and light adored, 
Truth and life-lightening duty, 
Love without crown or sword, 
That by his might and godhead makes 
man god and lord. 


These have we, these are ours, 
These no priests give nor kings; 
The honey of all these flowers, 
The heart of all these springs; 
Ours, for where freedom lives not, 
there live no good things. . 
Rise, ere the dawn be risen; 
Come, and be all souls fed; 
From field and street and prison 
Come, for the feast is spread; 
Live, for the truth is living; wake, for 
the night is dead. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





At the Hague, July 4, President 
Nelidoff, of the peace conference, re- 
ceived Miss Anna Eckstein of Boston, 
who presented a petition, signed by 
over 2,000,000 Americans, in favor of 
a general arbitration treaty. M. Neli- 
doff congratulated her on the number 
of signatures and said the petition was 
in the right direction, for if any limi- 
tation of armaments was possible, it 
would be through arbitration. Russia, 
he continued, had not renounced her 
original program, but to carry it out 
it was necessary to have recourse to 
arbitration. The development of in- 
ternational law and _ international 
courts must be dictated by a better un- 
derstanding between the States and 
peoples, the furtherance of mutual 
good will, and love of Christ. The 
conference, M. Nelidoff added, would 
discuss whether it should meet peri- 
odically; but he did not believe that 
the present conference would arrive at 
a definite decision on the subject. 
Robert Treat Paine, president of the 
American Peace Society, who was 
present at the interview between M. 
Nelidoff and Miss Eckstein, said that 
it assumed greater importance owing 
to the fact thaf it occurred on the 
Fourth of July, which he considered a 
good omen. 





Miss Eckstein is a teacher who has 
conducted a school of modern lan- 
guages in Boston. She has given much 
time to making preparations for this 





petition, and in January last began 
the actual work of eprrolling names. 
She sent her petition blanks all over 
this country and Europe, but was not 
officially aided by an organization, 
and the credit for her tremendous un- 


dertaking belongs entirely to Miss 
Eckstein herself. She bears her own 
expenses to The Hague and went 





alone. She will spend the summer 
abroad. 

The Arizona Star, of Tucson, cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary and _ re- 


minds its readers that “The Star’ was 
the pioneer journal of Arizona to first 
advocate the equal rights of women 
before the law in Arizona; that she 
should be allowed to vote as well as 
pay taxes; that she should be allowed 
equal rights on all property matters 
and a voice in the administration of 
schools, municipalities, counties and 
the territory. For ten years the Star 
stood alone in its advocacy. There- 
after others of the more courageous 
and enlightened press joined in the 
righteousness and justness of this re- 
form of the public service. The Legis- 
lature of four years ago passed a Dill 
recognizing the equal rights of Arizo- 
na’s womanhood, but a misguided or 
unlightened chief exccutive vetoed the 
bill with the remarkable excuse that 
the territorial Legislature did not pos- 
sess the power to enfranchise Arizona 
women, and this in face of the fact 
that the supreme court of the territory 
had rendered its decision to the con- 
trary. 





ARE WOMEN PERSONS? 

Hoke Smith, the newly elected Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, in his inaugural ad- 
dress this week, proposes an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution provid- 
ing that a “person,” in order to regis- 
ter and vote, must have all the quali- 
fications now required and must  be- 
long additionally to some one of the 
following six classes: 

First. All persons who served in 
any war of the United States, the con- 
federate States or the State of Geor- 
gia; or 

Second. All persons lawfully de- 
scended from any of such soldiers; or 

Third. All persons of good charac- 
ter who understand the duties and ob- 
ligations of citizenship; or 

Fourth. All persons who can read 
correctly and who can write correctly 
when read to them in the English lan- 
guage any paragraph of the constitu- 
tion of the United States or the State 
of Georgia; or 

Fifth. Any person who is the owner 
of 40 acres of land on which he lives; 
or 

Sixth. Any person who owns $500 
worth of property in the State of 
Georgia, as shown by the tax digest. 

The right to qualify under the third 
provision expires January 1, 1910. The 
right to qualify under the first and 
second provisions expires January 1, 
1915. 

It will be observed that in the fore- 
going, the saving clause “all the quali- 
fications now required” would bar out 
all but “male” persons, thus continu- 
ing the exclusion of all women. 





ARE WOMEN CITIZENS? 





In Austria, as in this country, the 
word “citizens” is constantly applied 
to men alone, disregarding the fact 
that one-half of the citizens of every 
country are women. Thus the vener- 
able Emperor Francis Joseph, at the 
opening of Parliament the other day, 
thus addressed the newly-elected mem- 
bers: 

The electoral reforms which, by do- 
ing away with all privileges in the 
electoral law, enfranchised all citizens 
and gave to each an equal influence on 
public affairs, are based on the confi- 
dence which I place in the loyalty of 
my peoples to the State. I expect, 
therefore, that the popular represen- 
tation yielded by universal suffrage 
will be penetrated by the conscious- 
ness of its duties toward the State. 


By “all citizens” he means “all 
men.” The “universal suffrage’ re- 
ferred to by the Emperor of Austria 
is “manhood suffrage,” an aristocracy 
of sex. We cannot blame him very 
much, since the American paper from 
which we get the news, makes the 
same mistake. 





BEWARE OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





At St. Louis recently women’s social 
clubs were the object of scathing 
criticism in an address delivered by 





nual commencement at the Visitation 
Academy before a large gathering in- 
cluding many of the wealthiest and 


most aristocratic women, many of 
them members of St. Louis clubs. 
Notwithstanding the warmth and 


vigor of his denunciation, Father Con- 
way was loudly applauded, proving 
conclusively that the public loves a 
man with the courage to speak his 
mind. 

“Turn your backs 
and their devotees,” Father Conway 
exclaimed. “The woman's club is a 
roundup, a good enough place to ex- 
hibit clothes, but the homes of club 
women are .continually falling to 
pieces. 

“Divorce is the unholy and danger- 
ous evil of American life. Ignore, 
ostracise and avoid everyone who de- 
fends the practice. 

“Our women’s social clubs are large- 
ly to blame for the national vulgarity 
and boldness. There are laudable 
features in club life, I admit, but 
when this life degenerates into a mere 
sensual conviviality, to say the least 
about it, there can be but one result 
on men and women. It will invade 
the activities of the home and the do- 
mestic virtues and will dull the finer 
senses of the man or woman of cul- 
ture, not to speak of the irregularities, 
the expenses, the temptations which 
lead to every feature of moral weak- 
ness and in many cases to positive 
depravity.”-—The Catholic Citizen of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


on social clubs 





THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE. 





Sorosis gave its thirty-ninth annual 
breakfast the other day at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York. Thirty- 
nine club presidents were among the 
guests of honor, and twenty-six of 
them were down on the program to 
speak. There were many bright ad- 
dresses, and Miss Jennie l’omerene, 
president of the College of Women's 
Club, read the _ following original 
verses: 


The Woman of the Future. 
The Woman of the Future 
Is the topic you've assigned 
For a little sage discussion 
Of the after-dinner kind; 
And, though I took the challenge 
With a rashness I deplore, 
I shall sketch the woman for you 
In two minutes—and not more. 


The Woman of the Future, 
If I read creation’s plan, 
Will certainly be womanly; 
She will not be—a man! 
I know you're glad to hear that, 
For we were awhile in doubt, 
But now I can assure you all 
That kink is straightened out. 


The Woman of the Future, 
If | read the stars aright, 
Will love her club at breakfast, 
But she'll love her home at night; 
She'll love her children, train them 
well, 
And educate them, too, 
And see that all of woman’s clubs 
Hold quite the proper view. 


The Woman of the Future 
Will be both true and keen; 
She'll have her smack of gossip, 
But she'll loathe the low and mean; 
She’ll give and take, and thrust and 
guard, 
As all the world must do, 
But the thrust will be an honest one, 
Though sometimes through and 
through. 


The Woman of the Future 
Will cast an honest vote; 
She'll seize the cringing lobbyist 
By a metaphoric throat; 
She’l] dust the halls of Congress, 
And she'll sweep the civic stair, 
And ventilate the corridor 
With some unpolluted air. 


The Woman of the Future 
My crystal globe discloses 
That's modeled on the pattern 
That one sees here in Sorosis— 
She has the Chairman's grace and tact, 
The members’ wit and laugh,— 
In short, she is Sorosis’s 
Composite photograph! 





THE CHILDREN WHO TOIL. 





I. T. Thurston in The Association 
Monthly for July gives shocking de- 
tails of the conditions under which 
thousands of little children of 8 and 9 
years old, hundreds of five and four 
and some even of three, are toiling. 
More than two million such are at 
work; in some cases for only ten cents 
a day. She says: 

“In many industries, all more or less 
unhealithful, they are employed, but 
the great majority are in the glass, 
textile and needle trades—all pro- 
tected by tariff for the benefit of the 
employers. 





“In the glass-works thousands of 
boys from seven to fourteen work all 
day or all night in an intense heat and 
glare, carrying loads of white-hot 
glass from the moulders to the fur- 
naces, and always on the run. Over 
twenty miles some of them run in 
each eight hours of labor, and so ter- 
rible is the strain on them tnat no 
glass-blewer will allow his own child 
to do this work. One voiced the gen- 
eral feeling who exclaimed, ‘I’d rather 
see my boy dead than working here!’ 
Bovs vill not do it if they can get 
other work, but workers must be had, 
and they are—a constant stream of 
orphans and abandoned boys from 
charitable institutions. 


“In the coal-breakers were ,found 
12,000 boys under fourteen, many as 
young as nine, spending the brief years 
of childhood over the coal-chutes, 
picking out slate and rock from the 
endlessly-passing flood of coal. So 
dense is the enveloping cloud of dust 
that the lamps in their caps are of 
little use, and the boys work mainly 
by the sense of touch. Their hands 
are cut and bruised, their nails broken 
to the quick, their lungs always coatel 
with coal-dust, and the position in 
which they work soon makes them 
bent and deformed. Sometimes a tired 
boy grows careless, and is drawn into 
the machinery and horribly mangled; 
or he is smothered, and his little limp 
body is found in the coal-dump when 
the day’s work is ended. From the 
chutes, boys as young as ten graduate 
to the mines, where the work is even 
more dangerous. 

“There are no girls in breakers or 
glass-works, but the mills and fac- 
tories are full of them. Ten and twelve 
hours a day—or night—they labor in 
huge buildings throbbing and echoing 
with the noise and motion of machin- 
ery, in an atmosphere reeking with 
hot moisture, or choked with lint or 
hair. Hurrying to and fro before the 
revolving spindles are little girls so 
small that their short dresses have to 
be tied with cord, to protect them from 
entanglement in the machinery, as they 
stretch on tiptoe or stand on boxes to 
catch the broken threads. Many as 
young as six or seven work twelve 
hours a day, beginning before daylight, 
with but thirty minutes’ rest at noon. 
Some of them are on the “night shift,” 
and when they get drowsy, water is 
dashed in their faces to freshen them! 
In some of the mills were found many 
babies of four and five working all day, 
though they received no wages be- 
cause they were ‘only helping’ older 
sisters. 

“A writer in the Outlook talked with 
many of these little creatures. One 
who had had to leave the mill, said, 
‘The tangles were always worst when 
I was tiredest. I had to twist back 
the reel for a long, long time until all 
the tangles were gone. The big girl 
that had charge of our department 
often scolded me, and sometimes the 
night superintendent told me he'd dis- 
charge me if I didn't do better. Then 
my head would ache something awful 
and I'd have to cry, and some other 
girl would straighten out the tangles 
for me.’ 

“Another patient little woman-child 
ended her story thus: ‘I used to tell 
mother how tired I got, but she cried, 
and that made me feel so bad, that I 
don’t tell her any more. 

“Miss Irene Ashby, who, as special 
agent for the American Federation of 
Labor, visited many mills, describes in 
the American Federationist three of 
the 20,000 children that she saw there. 

“*Mattie is six years old; she is a 
spinner. In a cotton mill for twelve 
hours each day she stands in the four- 
foot passage-way between the spinning 
frames. As the thread comes down 
from the roping above now and then 
it breaks, and her baby fingers join the 
thread and set the bobbin moving 
again. From daylight till dark she is 
in the midst of the endless throb and 
racket of machinery. When I first met 
her it was Christmas eve. She was 
erying and, when I asked the reason, 
said between her sobs that she wanted 
a doll that would open and shut its 
eyes. 

“When would you play with it?’ I 
asked her, for her eyelids were ready 
to close over her tired eyes directly 
the long day’s work was over. 

“*T should have time a-plenty on 
Sunday,’ replied the little slave whose 
daily wage of ten cents helped swell 
the family income. 

“‘Sally is only nine. In her worn 
face is no trace Of childhood’s glad 
insouciance. It never changes from 
its fixed expression save when a wan 
smile crosses it in response to a kind 
word. For three long years she has 
done the same thing that Mattie is 
just beginning. A few weeks before 
this time she broke down completely 
with nervous collapse; continuous 
work in the hot, unhealthy mill atmos- 
phere proved too much for her childish 
brain. She could neither stand nor 
speak, and her limbs were shaken 
with convulsive movements. 


(To be continued.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Honorary 
President of the International Council 
of Women, will address the Woman’s 
Convention at the Ocean Park (Me.) 
Assembly on the work of the National 
Council of Women. 

Mrs. Helen W. Rogers, chief proba- 
tion officer of the Juvenile Court of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has left that city 
for a tour of Europe with a view to 
studying juvenile court and probation 
work in some of the European coun- 
tries. 

Miss Louie L. Kilbourn of Chicago 
has endeared herself to the entire 
teaching profession of the city through 
her success as chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the pension conven- 
tion. She has been feasted by the ap- 
preciative teachers in royal fashion. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper has contributed 
an article to the syndicate press on the 
growth of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in this country. She urges a 
crystalization of the widespread pub- 
lic sentiment for woman suffrage, and 
says in conclusion: ‘“The movement 
for woman suffrage needs now a de- 
cisive aggressiveness which will prove 
to the public its vitality and strength; 
a fearless and open fight on its ene- 
mies with a complete exposure of their 
dishonorable methods, and the same 
keen-sighted, resourceful man- 
agement that is necessary to the suc- 
cess of other political issues.” 


able, 


Miss Alice Page Thomson, superin- 
tendent of Sea Breeze, reported great 
anxiety among the hospital children 
for a proper celebration of the Fourth. 
Though crippled, the youngsters are a 
sturdy lot, and in danger of blowing 
up mentally unless they can work off 
their desire for explosion on fireworks. 
Miss Thomson also wanted a lot of 
games, balls, bats, dolls, picture books, 
toys and baby carriages to help enter- 
tain her twenty-five thousand fresh 
air guests this summer. Any who are 
interested can send or telephone direct 
to Sea Breeze, Coney Island, or to R. 
8. Minturn, treasurer, No. 105 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt hopes to 
create a vogue for homespun that 
shall be of real benefit to thousands of 
working women in the south. She be- 
lieves much could be done by 
encouraging a revival of the well-nigh 
lost arts of hand spinning and weav- 
ing. From the primitive looms of the 
mountain women around Biltmore, her 
Asheville estate, comes the _ stout, 
wholesome material which in Ameri- 
ca’s simpler days constituted the na- 
tion’s chief dress fabric. Mrs. Vander- 
bilt wears frocks of that material day 
after day, both for walking and driv- 
ing, and, to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of the stuff, she even has had an 
evening gown made of it. As she is 
f@ woman who carries her clothes well 
and has wealth enough to overawe 
persons lacking in sturdiness of char- 
acter, it is regarded as likely that she 
will triumph in her resolve to make 
homespun fashionable. 

Mrs. M. E. Henry Ruffin, author of 
“The North Star,’ “John Gildart,” 
ete., has been honored by her Alma 
Mater, St. Joseph's College, Emmets- 
burg, Md., with the degree of dov- 
tor of literature. In conferring the 
doctorate of literature, the literary, ar- 
tistie and ethical value of an author's 
work is all considered. It necessarily 
implies a large measure of learning, 
scholarship and broad culture. In the 
letter proffering Mrs. Ruffin this high 
distinction, the faculty of St. Joseph’s 
College stated that the high estimate 
placed upon her work both at home 
and abroad had made her alma mater 
desirous of placing its own approval 
and that while they were thus pleased 
to honor their pupil, they believed that 
she had always, both in and 
play, been an honor to her alma mater, 
and that beyond the literary success 
that had won her the praise of the 
critics of the old world and the sa- 
vants of Europe, they were happy in 
the knowledge that Mrs. Ruffin had 
exemplified the higher lessons of life 
they seek to inculcate. 


good 


work 
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THE “FOOL FOURTH.” 





Although the Glorious Fourth is said 
to have been celebrated this year more 
quietly than usual, yet 37 men, women 
and children were killed and 2,155 hurt 
No one can estimate how many thou- 
sand invalids were made worse by the 
noise. One, Mrs. Johanna Evert, a 
widow of Jersey City, was so distracted 
by the uproar of exploding fireworks 
that she committed suicide. When 
shall we learn to celebrate in a more 





civilized fashion? A. S. B. 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 
OPPOSED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue for June 29, you criti- 
cise un article of mine on Presidential 
Suffrage for Women; but you do not 
answer its arguments, and the only ci- 
tations you make from it are the 
words “novel” (1) and “fantastic,” (2) 
which I applied to the demand for that 
form of suffrage. 

My article was directed against the 
grant of presidential suffrage’ to 
women by the act of a single Legisla- 
ture. I took the ground that it is 
doubtful whether a Legislature has the 
constitutional right, and certain that 
it has not the moral right, to effect so 
revolutionary a change as would be in- 
volved, with the necessary consequence 
of doubling the electorate, and doub- 
ling also the cost and the machinery of 
registration and voting. ©) In reply. 
you say that presidential suffrage to 
women “has been granted in four 
States.” Joes that strike you as can- 
did? In the four States referred to, 
the voting by women is only an inci- 
dent of their general exercises of the 
suffrage under regular constitutional 
provisions. That is quite another aoe 
ter from the grant of the presidential 
ballot, without a mandate from the 
people and over their heads, by the 
act of a single Legislature. (4). 

What is the motive of the demand 
for presidential suffrage, if it be not | 
that the scheme avoids the necessity 
of submitting the proposal to the vote 
of the people? You yourself, admit 
this motive when you say: “In view 


of the vehement opposition by Mr. 
Foxcroft and his friends to the sub- 
mission of «2 woman suffrage amend- 


ment to the State constitution, and the | 
difficulty of securing an unbiased ver- 
dict at the polls, this form of suffrage 
offers the best and most conclusive 
method of ascertaining whether 
women are or are not willing to take 
part in the government of their coun- 


try.’ In other words, because for the 
last ten years the people of every 
State in which woman suffrage 


amendmenis have been submitted have 
voted them down, you want the Legis- 
latures to circumvent and override the 
people by granting the highest form of 
suffrage to women without their sanc- 


tion. (4) It will go hard, I predict, 
with the first Legislature which at- 
tempts such a usurpation. (5) Thus 


far, no Legislature has had the hardi- 
heod to do so. (6) 

Taking as your authority a decision 
of the Supreme Court which did not 
turn at all upon woman suffrage, you 
argue that the “plenary” power of the 
Legislatures in the appointment of 
presiderftial electors would allow them 
to give to women the presidential bal- 
lot. (7). 

Under a strained interpretation of 
the diserction vested in Legislature in 
this matter, it might also be argued 
that a Legislature has the power to 
direct that presidential electors be 
chosen by lot, or that their names be 
drawn out of a hat. (8) But no Legis- 
lature is likely to do so. Neither is 
any sane Legislature likely to give 
presidential suffrage to Women over 
the heads of the people. (9). 

Frank Foxcroft. 

Cambridge, July 1, 1907. 

(1) The demand for presidential suf- 
frage is not “novel.” Suffragists have 
been petitioning their Legislatures for 
this form of suffrage for the past forty 
years. 

(2) Mr. Foxcroft calls the 
“fantastic.”” Emerson says: 

“It is very cheap wit that finds it so 
droll that a woman should vote. 

If the wants, the the 
vices, are allowed a full vote, through 
the hands of a half-brutal, intemper- 
ate population, I think it but fair that 
the virtues, the aspirations, should be 
allowed a full voice as an _ offset, 
through the purest of the people.” 

(3) In every case where any form 
of suffrage has been conferred upon 


demand 


passions, 





women in the United States—school, 


municipal, State or national, it has 
been so conferred “by the act of a sin- 
gle Legislature.” Indeed it is only by 
the act of a single Legislature that 
any form of suffrage can be conferred 
on any one. Even a change of State 
constitution can only be submitted by 
a joint resolve of a single Legislature. 

(4) Conferring national suffrage in 
advance of suffrage for State officers 
has its precedent in Federated Austra- 
lia, where that right «vas conferred 
upon the women of New South Waies 
and Victoria while those women were 
still excluded from the choice of their 
own State Legislatures. 

(5) This is what the logicians would 
call a “non sequitur.” The question is 
not how many suffrage amendments 
have been submitted and voted down. 
The point is that so long as Mr. Fox- 
croft and his associates oppose our an- 
nual petition for the submission of a 
State woman suffrage amendment to 
the voters, he ought not to object to 
our asking for presidential suffrage in 
the only way it can be had, viz.: by 
act of Legislature. He overlooks the 
fact that even if State suffrage had 
heen conferred upon female citizens, 
an additional act of Legislature would 
be required before they could take part 
in the appointment of Presidential 
electors. 

(6) Four State Legislatures have al- 
ready “had the hardihood” to do so. 
If. hope, Mr. Foxcroft shall live 
to reach my present age, he may see 
forty more Legislatures follow their 
example. 

(7) The U. S. 
Michigan 


as I 


pupreme Court, in the 
affirmed that the ap- 
Presidential electors is 
and exclusively in the 
each State Legislature, 
that it can be exercised by a majority 
of in by 
such delegates as they may see fit to 
appoint, that their power in respect to 
methed “plenary,” a word which 
the dictionary defines as “full,” “en- 
tire,” and “complete.” 

(8) Yes, it means just that. But, as 
Mr. Foxcroft admits, no Legislature is 
likely to do so. 

(9) No Legislature, sane other- 
wise, can ever give Presidential suf- 
frage to women “over the heads of the 
people,’ for the simple reason that 
half the people are women. 


case, 
pointment of 
vested solely 
members of 
these me.nbers 


person, or 


is 


or 


But how can we hone to convince 
Mr. Foxcroft, who affirms that if 
women were enabled to vote on the 


question of liquor licenses, temperance 
would thereby be endangered? 
H. BL. B. 





THE LESSON OF WISCONSIN. 





That excellent paper the Wisconsin 
Citizen, for June, announces the defeat 
of the 


woman suffrage bill in the 
Stute Senate by a vote of 53 to 35, 


under the heading: “Wisconsin’s De- 
feat: Finland’s Triumph,” and Says: 
“Werkers for this political reform are 
not agreed upon the cause of the con- 
tinuous record of defeat which has 
followed their efforts in this State of 
recent years.” It propounds a_ theo- 
ry, advanced, that “Wisconsin 
has a large foreign population, and 
that the degradation of women is one 
of the ingrained ideas these foreigners 
have brought with them.” 

But in refutation of that theory, che 
Citizen calls attention to the fact that 
Finland has not only given suffrage to 
her women, but, in her recently elect- 
ed parliament, has given seats to 19 
women members, and asks: 

“Why is it that this little country, 
Which has not made its mark upon the 
commercial world stands so high upon 
Freedom's roll of honor? It is from 
the very fact that it has not made its 
mark in the commercial world, but 
has concerned itself more with its 
human than its commercial products. 
It has not sold its children to its cap- 
tains of industry, nor its soul to Mam- 
mon. In is the general 
average of education so high. Illiter- 
acy is unknown, and personal honor, 
as an ideal among them, has not suf- 
fered the deterioration that it has 
among those nations that are fighting 


often 


no country 


for commercial supremacy.” 
As confirmation the Citizen notes 
“the small number boys (embryo 
yoters) who pass the high school grade 
in Wisconsin: the relatively few who 
ever receive the common school diplo- 
ma. They must begin to serve early 
in the industrial army, for the wolf 
can lurk around the door of the great 
majority of homes.” It adds: 
“The child bill, which 


of 


labor the 





Social Democrats have stood so man- 
fully for, returned from the commit- 
tee with the provision that ‘Children 
shall not work in factories until they 
have received the rudiments of educa- 
tion’ stricken out.” 

No doubt commercialism és in part 
responsible for the postponement of 
equal suffrage, both in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. But the main cause is the 
want of organized legislative work by 
the women themselves. What is 
needed is the personal presence of in- 
terested women at the State Tiouse to 
use every proper effort to secure the 
votes of the individual legislators. 
This was not done this year either in 
Wisconsin or in Massachusetts. The 
opponents, on the contrary, were ac- 
tive and alert. In consequence the 
vote was small. 

In Rhode Island, on the other hand, 


this work was admirably done. Mrs. 
French of Pawtucket and Miss Gar- 
vin of Lonsdale visited the capitol 
daily, made the personal acquaintance 
of legislators, and, as a _ resulf, the 
Presidential Suffrage bill passed the 
Senate, and would have passed the 


Hovse had it not been held back by a 
single yote in the committee on special 
legislation. 

At the recent annual festival of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Faneuil Hall, Hon. A. 8. 
Roe, the presiding officer, told the 
secret of his suecess in carrying a mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill through the Massa- 
chusetts House e'even years ago, and 
in secvring the promise of «a majority 
of the Senators. He personally asked 
every member of both Houses to help 
him. It cost the Massachusetts Liquor 
Dealers’ large sum of 
money to change enough votes in the 
Senate to defeat the bill. 


Association a 


Hon. J. B. Bradwell of Chicago, once | 


the Illinois 
similar effort. 

Very few important acts of legisla- 
tion are carried without earnest, per- 
personal by interested 
parties. When women it their 
business to secure suffrage legislation 
by personal effort they will get 1. 
Hw. &. 


carried Legislature by 


sistent, work 


make 


B. 





REPORT REVIEWED. 


ANTI 


The recentiy-issued report of the 
“Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” has already been reviewed in 
our columns as to its main points; but 
there ure some other features that will 
interest our readers. 

The report is written by the record- 
ing secretary, Miss Elizabeth Johnson. 
She says: 

“Throughout this State, but most 
actively in Boston and vicinity, anti- 
suftrage work on the usual lines—the 
distribution of literature, coming into 
touch with members present and pro- 
spective, and arrangement for and con- 
duct of meetings—has progressed 
steadily, sub-committees on Organiza- 
tion, Education, Printing, and Inter- 
State Work co-operating with the 
Executive. Thirteen meetings have 
been held in various cities and towns— 
at schools, clubs, and private houses— 
where anti-suffrage views have been 
presented, with a resulting increase in 
local membership and enthusiasm.” 

A pretty small increase—only 398 
for the whole State during the year, 
while the Massachusetts W. S. A. dur- 
ing the year added 2000 names to its 
enrolment. Of the “Antis,”’ not one in 
thirty cared enough about the matter 
to get a single new signature in a 
year. Miss Johnson continues: 

“A number of invitations to parti- 
cipate in debates with advocates of 
woman suffrage have been received 
and, according to rule, declined: the 
spirit of contention and partisan feel- 
ing apparently inseparable from 
woman suffrage debates being incom- 
patible with our methods.” 

The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. sent speak- 
ers to take part in debates for some 
time after its organization, but gave 
it up because the anti-suffrage side al- 
ways got the worst of it. Miss John- 
son continues: 

“The Organization Committee re- 
ports the formation of new branch or- 
ganizations in Milton, West Roxbury 
and Peabody. Sympathizers and 
friends at a distance have been 
reached through correspondence, press 
work and the distribution of literature. 
Bight thousand six hundred and seven- 
ty-six copies of the Remonstrance, 
with 5,361 pieces of miscellaneous lit- 
erature, have been sent to individuals, 
State Legislatures, and educational in- 
stitutions, and press work has been 
done with good results, newspapers 
for the most part being hospitable to 
anti-suffrage material.” 

Newspapers for the most part are 
hospitable to suffrage material too, 
and every State and local suffrage so- 
ciety should have a press chairman 
whose duty it is to see that they are 





supplied with it. The report con- 
tinues: 

“Through the Inter-State Committee 
and individual members of the Execu- 
tive, communication has been opened 
with infivential men and women in 
many parts of the United States, and 
correspondence more or less active and 
mutually profitable has been carried on 
with the anti-suffrage organizations 
of Maine, New York, Illinois, Oregon 
and Washington, al»> with friends in 
England, where the recent demonstra- 
tions of its strenuous adherents have 
brought the woman suffrage question 
into unusual prominence.” 

The report argues at some length to 
show that woman suffrage would not 
promote temperance. It gives an ac- 
count of this year’s hearing on the li- 
cense suffrage bill, and, as usual, while 
professing to give a list of the “anti” 
speakers, omits all mention of the fact 
that the “attorney of the Wholesale 
Wine and Spirits Association ap- 
peared in opposition. The report 
claims that “the passage of the bill 
limiting the number of liquor licenses 
in Boston to one thousand, the most 
effective liquor legislation in yeavs, 
was largely due to anti-suffragist ef- 
fort.” 

Miss Johnson says of the Oregon 
campaign that the suffragists attrib- 
uted the result to a coalition of the 
vicious interests. She continues: 

“Fortunately, there are sources of 
information cther than the suffragist 
press, and the true history of the Ore- 
gon campaign has revealed on the part 
of Oregon anti-suffragists a measure 
of public spirit and enterprise, an 
ability to work and achieve success 
under special difficulties, which may 
well be an inspiration and example to 
conservative women elsewhere.” 

“Special difficulties’ refers to the 
liberal spirit of Oregon. It will be ob- 
served that there is not a word of dis- 
approval for the fraudulent and dis- 
reputable methods used by the onpo- 
nents in the Oregon campaign. They 
are even he!d up as an example to op- 
ponents elsewhere! sd 

Of the literature of the M. A. O. F. 
E. Ss. W.. Miss Johnson says, “Dupli- 
cate plates have been made of several 
pamphlets for use in other States.” 
We know already that the Massachu- 
setts Antis supplied much of the liter- 
ature used in other States and purport- 
ing to emanate from the Antis of those 
States; but here is a virtual acknowl- 
edgment of the fact. 

With two of Miss Johnson's exhor- 
tations we can cordially concur. She 
urges more of her friends to come to 
the Legislative hearings, and empha- 
sizes the desirability of reading the 
anti-suffrage literature. Some of our 
best workers have been converted to 
suffrage by the anti-suffrage speakers 
at the hearings; and the reading of the 
anti literature often has a very good 
effect—as in the case of the gentleman 
who was lately stimulated by it to 
send Mrs. Julia Ward Howe a check 
for a hundred dollars for suffrage 
work. Mrs. Maud Wood Park the 
other day told us of a still more recent 
instance. She has been boarding in 
the same house with several other col- 
lege women. All of them were suf- 
fragists except one. They tried to con- 
vert that one, but in vain. The best 
suffrage arguments and the best suf- 
frage liternture left her unmoved. 
Finally this young Anti decided to 
write a thesis against equal suffrage, 
and laid in a stock of the literature of 
the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. She was sur- 
prised by its weakness, She kept run- 
ning upstairs to read extracts to one 
of the suifragists, with the comment, 
“Did you ever hear suc) ‘slush’?”’ 
And when Mrs. Park came home at 
night, this hitherto obdurate Anti 
greeted her with the announcement, 
“IT am a suffragist!” 

A. S. B. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





A women's press committee has been 
organized with Mrs. Marion A. Mac- 
Bride as chairman, to aid “Old Home 
Week” in Boston. The committee is 
to have headquarters in Mechanics’ 
building during the week and there 
will be some member present day and 
evening to receivee and entertain vis- 
itors. 


For nineteen years, Mrs. Nettie 
Ransford, of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
edited and published “The Eastern 
Star,” a monthly paper of sixteen 


pages. It was the first paper published 
in the interest of the Order of the 
Eastern Star, the woman’s auxiliary to 
the Freemasons. As it is devoted al- 
most entirely to those interests its pa- 
trons are chiefly members of the order. 
That it has lived and thrived is due to 
the arduous and persistent efforts of 
its proprietor under great diffisulties. 
Virs. Ransford had reached middle age 
when she decided to start the Eastern 
Star, partly to supply a need in an 
organization dear to her and partly as 
a means of livelihood. Her husband's 
health was failing and the necessity 
of becoming a breadwinner was at 
hand. She was without business 
training, but she managed to secure a 
small financial backing and made her 
venture. Heavily burdened, she has 
kept up her home, carried on her 
paper and built up a business. A se- 
vere accident left her in a painfully 





crippled condition for a long time. 
For several years previous to his death 
her husband was a nervous invalid re- 
quiring her attention. She gradually 
acquired a printing plant and has it 
set up in rooms adjoining those in 
which she lives. She prints pamphlets, 
letter heads, cards, etc., and keeps on 
sale supplies of all kinds for Eastern 
Star chapters. She employs women 
mostly; all the work on the “Eastern 
Star,” except the press work, is done 
by women. F. M. A. 





CLUBS AND CLUB 


WOMEN. 


WOMEN’S 





The educational committee of the 
General Federation has recommended, 
that the six national organizations 
of women working in behalf of educa- 
tion, ask the aid of the National Edu- 
cational Association in collecting and 
publishing a set of complete and sim- 
plified statistics, showing how the va- 
rious States compare with each other 
in regard to the following five princi- 
ples, namely: First, that the educa- 
tional advantages of all children in 
every part of the United States be 
eaualized, and that all the children 
shall be educated; sczond, that suit- 
able school buildings should be pro- 
vided; third, that teachers should be 
thoroughly trained and adequately 
paid; fourth, that schools should be 
under expert supervision; and fifth, 
that school work should result for the 
child in knowledge, efficiency and 
character. 

The women’s clubs of Boston and 
vicinity are raising ten thousand dol- 
lars for the expenses of the biennial 
meeting to be held in this city next 
June. 

In the death of Mrs. Lydia P. Wil- 
liams, of Minnesota, on May 11, at her 
home in Minneapolis, the club women 
of America have sustained an irrepar- 
able loss. Mrs. Williams was promi- 
nent in club work, as the president of 
the Minnesota Federation, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Gen- 
eral Federation, and chairman of the 
G. F. W. C. Committee on Forestry. 
Her work in behalf of forestry has 
made a lasting impression on the for- 
estry movement in America. 

Mrs. Catherine Hoffman of Enter- 
prise, rend a paper at a meeting of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, in 
which she deprecated the migration of 
young men and women from the coun- 
try to the city. Efforts should be made 
to keep the best young people on the 
farms. She asserted that “The young 
girl who prefers a stenographer’s sal- 
ary in a stuffy office in the city, to the 
raising of chickens, or the making of 
butter, or gardening on the farm, has 
not been taught the twentieth-century 
truths which the club women seek to 
inculcate.” F. M. A. 





INDEPENDENCE DAy FOR WOMEN 


Herald, in an editorial 
on Independence Day, says: 

Men in high places and in many 
walks of life now deny “that all men 
are created equal,” and that “govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 


The Boston 


the consent of the governed.” It 
would be quite easy for a Filipino 
mass meeting to frame a_ protest 


against the record of our Congress in 
language like this, adapted from the 
Declaration of Independence: 


It has refused its assent to laws 
most wholesome and _ necessary for 
the public good. 

It has forbidden its governors-gen- 
era's to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance. 

It imposes upon us taxation with- 
out representation, and has quartered 
large bodies of armed troops. among 
us against our consent. 

Nevertheless, in a majority of 
towns and cities of this country to- 
day, the Declaration of Independence 
will be read with little or no modify- 
ing interpretation of its memorable 
sentiments and classic words, for the 
mass of the people are either igno- 
rant of or indifferent to the criticism 
of political philosophers and to the 
alteration of governmental forms 
which our new national policy be- 
yond seas has brought about. They 
may be less certain than Rousseau 
and Jefferson were that “all men are 
created equal,” and that suffrage is a 
right and not something to be earned. 
but they are as certain as_ their 
fathers were that among man’s in- 
alienable rights are “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” with espe- 
cial emphasis just now put on happi- 
ness. And they are busy compelling 
organic and statutory law to adjust 
itself to larger and broader ideals of 
what life, liberty and happiness mean 
—ideals which, for their realization, 
depend: less on political and more on 
economic readjustments. 

But where democracy 
ment is a workings principle, 
aristocracy and despotism rule in 
business and trade, and in the eco- 
nomic realm, there the famous docu- 
ment needs to be supplemented by 
new declarations of independence. It 
is in such a state of social reconstruc- 
tion that the Fourth of July this year 
finds us. 

We sre living in a new epoch in 
revolution, following a period of pa- 
tient endurance of evils, for “experi- 


in govern- 
while 
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which is shown’—as the framers of 
the Declaration said—‘that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed.” But, 
like our forefathers, having long en- 
dured, now that we are set to the 
task, we shall not stop until indus- 
trial and economic democracy exist 
side by side with political indepen- 
dence. For we have come to know 
by bitter experience that no people 
can serve two masters, aristocracy 
and democracy—aristocracy in  busi- 
ness and democracy in government, 
privilege in trade and _ equality in 
courts and at the polls. The remedy 
for democracy’s present ills is more 
democracy, not less—an extension of 
the field, not a limitation of it. 


The extension needed is the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to one half of our 
citizens—the women. 

Eds. W. J. 





FINLAND PARLIAMENT WOMEN. 


Ivan Narodny in the Boston 
Transcript of June 29 gives an inter- 
esting description of the recent elec- 
tion of women to the Parliament of 
Finland by the united suffrages of 
women and men. He says: 

There are nineteen congresswomen 
or deputies, of whom eight are mur- 
ried. The number of congressmen is 
181. + A majority of the women are 
wives of workingmen or workingwo- 
men. Some are of the humblest sta- 
tion; others of old and aristocratic 
origin and leaders in professional life. 
All have made a special study of so- 
cbological conditions in their own and 
foreign countries, and have’ been 
drilled in parliamentary law to pre- 
pare for their work in the Legislature 

Finland thus rightly considers itsell 
the most advanced country in tne 
world, and its women, not satisfied 
even with the suffrage and repre- 
sentation in Congress, are planning 
und working to secure complete con- 
trol of the government and to give 
their country the best administration 
in the world and one that will be the 
model to every civilized nation. 

When it is considered that two 
years ago this “Land of a Thousand 
Lakes,” always so free politically, 
was under the heaviest Russian op- 
pression by the “Tyrant Bobrikoff,” 
its ndyance should be regarded as very 
wonderful indeed and the credit is due 
in large measure to the Finnish Wo- 
men’s League, which already includes 
seventy ner cent. of the women of 
Finland and which is working tooth 
and nail to enroll the other. thirty 
per cent. 

Last winter, at the time of the wo- 
men’s political campaign, I was hiding 


from the Russian secret police in 
Helsingfors and Viborg, the largest 


cities of Finland. Most of those who 
aided me at that time and had aided 
me before were Finnish women, who 
are much more radical and revolution- 
ary in their political faith than the 
men. Some of these women who 
helped me to do my political work for 
Russia, concealing me from the Rus- 
sian searchers, are now members of 
the Diet, and so I have had the best 
opportunity for thorough acquaintance 
with their brave and original work 
in politics. 

One time last winter the Russian 
police agents had found out my hiding 
place in Viborg, and my immediate ar- 
rest had been ordered. It seemed ut- 
terly impossible to escape, for every 
street and exit were watched by de- 
tectives. One of the bravest of the 
Finnish women knew of my danger. 
and made up her mind to help me to 
escape. She put some women’s cloth- 
ing in a little bag and came to the 
hetel in Viborg where I was staying. 
She rushed into my room and urged 
me to disguise myself in these clothes 
and go with her old mother. “Hurry,” 
she said. ‘You have no time to lose.” 
I followed her advice, and quickly 
donning the queer make-up, walked 
out on her arm, Not one of the police- 
men guessed this. trick, and she 
brought me safely to her farmhouse. 
This woman is now a leader in the 
new Congress. 

On the fight for Finland’s indepen- 
dence the women did all the hardest 
work, as I. myself, can testify. They 
eollected the funds and spurred the 
men on to take a far more active part 
than they had ever played before. The 
great strike which freed the country 
from Russian oppression was for the 
most part organized by women. Wo- 
men carried the red flag during the 
big meeting in Helsingfors, and read 
the declaration of independence when 
thev disarmned the Russian police and 
cendarmes in their country. So it was 
2 natural outcome of their own ac- 
tivity that they won equal politica? 
rights with men in the establishment 
of the new sinele-chamher Congress. 

“Whv have these nineteen. women 
heen elected: what have thev done and 
what are they deing?’ were my ques- 
tions to Miss Hilma Aakkula, a verv 
rifted Finnish society woman and 
teacher in Tavastehus, who is a mem- 
her of the new Diet. 

“Ovr nineteen congresswomen sre 
xwell informed on anestions of nolities 
and jeerislation.” said Miss Sakkutla 
veriously. “Have von never heard of 
the activitv of Alexandra Grinenberg. 
Miss Tucinn Hagman, Wiss Dagmer 
Neovius or Miss Miina Sillanpaa, for 


these ure the most popular among 
them? Baroness Gripenberg is the 
daughter of an old Finnish aristo- 


cratic family, and is well known as a 
writer all over Europe. Miss Dagmer 
Neovius is an active fighter for our 
independence and a philosopher of 
prominence. Miss Lucina Hagman is 
an able teacher of women, and Mrs. 
Sillanpaa is one of our best women 
vrators and thinkers. Take every one 
of these nineteen congresswomen and 
you will find them of commanding 
personality and very unusual attain- 
ments. They are going to make new 
laws for our country, for they know 
the dangers of our conditfons much 
better than the men. The first point 
in the programme will be a proposal 
concerning the absolute prohibition of 
the sale of all aleoholic liquors in 
Finland, and the second principal 
point will be the demand for civil 
marriages.” 

Miss <Aakkula introduced me _ to 
many of the other congresswomen. 
Speaking of her policy regarding the 
making of laws for Finland, Baroness 
Gripenberg said: “I require equal 
rights for women with men in all 
social and political life, and also in 
employment by the State. The women 
must be independent of every trustee- 
ship of the men. The women must 
net be placed under the guardianship 
of men in questions of inheritance and 
family. It is a wrong condition when 
a woman is not in a position to make 
her work independent and to prove 
her character. Further, I am an op- 
poser of drunkenness, and demand ab- 
solute prohibition of the sale of all al- 
coholie liquors in Finland. I am stand- 
ing out for the highest edueation of 
women and will urge the abolition of 
several old-fashioned rules which ob- 
tain, such as the necessify for a 
weman desiring to teach in a_ boys’ 
school, petitioning the Czar for snecial 


permisson to ‘divest herself of her 
sex,’ as the phrase is.” 
Entirely different in character and 


thinking is Miss Lucian Hagman, the 
teacher and directress of a girls’ high 
school in Helsingfors. She is a mem- 
ber of a radical party, while Baroness 
Gripenberg is a follower of the Fin- 
nish (aristocratic) party. Miss Heg- 
man has published much of an educa- 
tional character and is always plan- 
ning how to make the daughters of 
inland self-reliant sand independent 
in their life and thought. She said to 
me, “I shall stand for a civil marriage 
and equal rights for illegitimate and 
legitimate children. It shall be suffi- 
cient to make a marriage legal when a 
man and wife declare before a gather- 
ing of friends that they will be man 
and wife, and no chureh or court sanc- 
tion will he needed. There should be 
the same facilities in cases of divorce. 
The real nuptial tie does not lie in the 
ceremony or in some legal contract. 
but in the love of the married couples.” 

Miss Dagmar Neovius is the grent- 
est politician of Finland and has made 
n special study of the laws of foreign 
countries. Her brother, Dr. Neovius, 
is a famous physician in IHelsingfors 
and was exiled with his sister from 


the ccuntry for political activity. In 
the last general strike and uprising 


against the Russian army Miss Neovi- 
us Played a leading role. She is fight- 
ing vigorously for Finnish indepen- 
dence and will demand from’ the 
Russian authorities an  immeiliate 
withdrawal of the Russian troops and 


the recruiting of a Finnish army. A 
letter to me, from her, reads: “T will 


demand our Congress shall found art 
schools for girls all over the country 
and that the education of women as 
well as of men shall be free of charge. 
Finland ought to be the freest and 
best ruled country in the world.” 

Mrs. Sillanpaa, editor of a woman's 
Socialistic newspaper in Helsingfors, 
thus declared her views. “My aim is 
to unite all the women in a strong po- 
litical body and then to have them 
urge their employers and men whom 
they can influence to work for every- 
thing the union of women favors. 
More than 70 per cent of the women 
are already organized. Thirty per cent. 
more and our goal is reached. Our 
every demand must be satisfied when 
all the working women of the coun- 
try are united. We will be the rulers 
of the entire country and then we will 
decide what shall be the proper pro- 
gram to carry out.” 


Miss Alli Nissinen is the most beau- 
tiful of the women in Congress. Her 
stories for young girls are the most 
widely read in Finland and they are 
part of her educational work. Her 
heroines are idealistic pictures of in- 
dependent, <deep-thinking Northern 
women, a type unknown in the litera- 
ture of other nations. She directs the 
best woman’s school in Finland. Her 
system of education for girls is of 
striking merit and one of her pupils 
graduated, an ideal daughter of Fin- 
land and fit for the high work in so- 
cial and family life, required in Fin- 
land’s new era of progress. 


The other members are: Mrs. Ida 
Aalle, former servant, now a writer, 
born 1875: Miss Hilja Parsiainen, 
school teacher, ‘born 1876; Miss San- 
dra Reinholdson, dressmaker, born 
1873: Mrs. Maria Baunio, widow of 
» house painter, born 1872: Mrs. Maria 
Laine, wife of Helsingfors carpenter, 
born 1868; Mrs. Anni Huotari, wife of 
newspaper editor. born 1874: Mrs. Lil- 
s. Kivioja, minister's wife. born 1859; 
Miss Jenny Kilpiainen, factory girl, 
born 1882: Miss Tide Wemmelpuu, 
school teacher. born 1868: Mrs. Hed- 
wig Gebhard, wife of a country doc- 
tor, born 1867; Miss Hilma Rassanen, 








school teacher, born 1867; Mrs. Evelina 
Ala-Kulfu, farmer’s wife, born 187; 
Miss Hilda Kakkikoski, teacher and 
writer, born 1864. 

Helsingfors is the most northern 
eapital in the world. It is a beautiful 
city, with its new style Finnish build- 
ings and on the 
rocky shore of the Baltic Sea. In this 
city stands a large gray structure with 
high windows and a yellow and blue 
flag fiettering over it, which has at- 
tracted the attention not only of the 
Finnish mation and of the Russian 
Czar but of the whole world. That is 
the new Finnish House of Congress, 
where the first nineteen congresswo- 
men are assembled to originate laws. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EUROPE. 

The New York’ Independent of July 
4, in a leading editorial, remarks that 
“interest in the movement for woman 
suffrage has received a considerable 
impetus by the enfranchisement with- 
in the past year of the women of Fin- 
land and Norway. The former has 
granted the ballot to all women on ex- 
actly the same terms as to all men— 
that is, universal, equal and direct suf- 
frage to all who have completed their 
twenty-fourth year, and who pay an 
annual poll tax, the men of 24 cents 
and the women of 12. All who are 
entitled to vote are eligible to be elect- 
ed to the Parliament, which consists 
of but one house.” 

“The long oppression under which 
the men of Finland suffered for so 
many years, when they were deprived 
of all voice in their government, and 
the devotion, courage and loyalty of 
the women during this dark period, 
were doubtless the reasons which im- 
pelled the men to include them in all 
the political rights which they finally 


gained for themselves. The women 
suffered every privation, took every 


risk, Were sent to prison and even to 
Siberia. When at last the Finnish 
people wrested from the Czar of Rus- 
sin permission to have a constitution 
which would enable them to govern 
themselves, all political parties were 
united in the desire that it should give 
equal rights to women. When it was 
approved by the Czar and went before 
the Finnish Parliament for ratifica- 
tion, only one voice in that body was 
raised against it. The women them- 
selves held large mass meetings, 
passed resolutions, circulated petitions, 
and left the country in no doubt as to 
their wish and determination to have 
their full rights under the new govern. 
ment. 

“The constitution was approved by 
the Czar July 20th, 1906, and went into 
effect October 1st. The five parties— 
Old Finnish, Young Finnish, Swedish, 
Agrarian, and Social Democratic— 
nominated a large number of women 
for Parliament, and on March 15th 
nineteen of these were elected. In 
many districts the women voted in 
larger numbers than the men, and 
were everywhere treated with great 
cordiality and respect. The Diet con- 
vened May 22d, and for the first time 
in the world’s history women _ took 
their seats in an elected national par- 
liament. 

Norway. 


“Norway has followed Finland, its 
Parliament having granted the fran- 
chise to women June 14, not, however, 
to ws full an extent, as it is limited 
by a slight property qualification as in 
the case of men. An association of 
Norwegian women has been actively at 
work to secure the ballot since 1885, 
but the Varliamentary suffrage for 
men wis not made universal till 1898 
and the municipal till 1901. A _ vote 
on local option was given to women in 
1895, on church questions in 1897. 
They annually presented large peti- 
tions for the Parliamentary franchise, 
and their bills often were favorably 
received. When finally it was _ pro- 
pesed, in 1898, to give the municipal 
vote to all men they protested so vig- 
orously against any further enlarge- 
ment of the suffrage which did not in- 
clude women that Parliament con- 
promised by giving the muntcipat fran- 
chise to all women paying taxes on a 
yearly income of $75 in country dis- 
tricts and $110 in cities. Property on 
which the husband was taxed was con- 
sidered as community, and entitled the 
wife to vote, and men could do so 
without paying taxes. Women were 
made eligible to municipal councils, 
and ninety-eight were elected that 
year, with 160 substitutes. In some of 
the cities 90 per cent. of them went to 
the polls. The next year Parliament 
declared women eligible as members of 
juries, and they have since been serv- 


ing in considerable numbers. They 
fill many offices and sit on _ public 
boards. 

Sweden. 


“When the great question of the sep- 
aration from Sweden was referred to 
the decision of the people, in 1905, the 
women importuned Parliament to al- 
low them to vote on it, but were re- 
fused. They were so determined to 
register their opinions that under the 
lead of the National Woman Suffrave 
Association, and with great trouble 
and expense, they collected signatures 
of nearly 300.000 in favor of separa- 
tion. These they presented to Parlia- 
ment with an address from 565 socie- 
ties of women. The men had recorded 
385,000 votes. This action on the part 





ef women made a strong impression, 
and last summer, during the session 
of the International Suffrage Alliance, 
in Copenhagen, the Prime Minister 
sent a message to the Norwegian dele- 
gates that the Government would soon 
be ready to propose the question. The 
bill has just passed by a vote of 96 to 
25, and it gives the Parliamentary or 
full suffrage on practically the same 
terms as the municipal was granted— 
a tax on an income of $84 in the coun- 
try and $113 in the city, the husband’s 
taxes entitling the wife to a vote. A 
woman earning from $1.50 to $2 a 
week will be able to vote. The women 
asked for suffrage without limitations 
and for eligibility to Parliament. The 
new law admits them to the lower 
House. With the power in their hands, 
however, to elect the members, they 
should soon be able to enlarge their 
own privileges. It is supposed that 
about 300,000 women are enfranchised. 

“The effect of Norway’s action on 
Sweden is an interesting question. 
Since the separation of the two coun- 
tries the feeling of hostility between 
the women has been intense. The 
meeting of the International Council 
of Women, in executive session at 
Paris, last summer, was almost dis- 
rupted by the antagonism between the 
Norwegian and Swedish delegates and 
it was largely through the disinterest- 
ed offices of those from the United 
States that the peace was preserved. 
During the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Alliance in Copen- 
hagen, a little later, after the delegate 
from Norway had made her report in 
which she foreshadowed what has just 
happened, the president, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, of the United States, 
said facetiously: We shall all hope 


that the Norwegian men will give the | 
suffrage to their women, for then the | 


Swedish men, not to be outdone in 
chivairy, would at once proceed to con- 
fer the same right on their women. 
Instantiy the Swedish delegate, a dis- 
tinguished physician of 
left the platform, and it was impossi- 
ble, by explanations or apologies, to 
persuade her to return. The Swedish 
women are very thoroughly organized 
for obtaining the suffrage. They have 
had all except the Parliamentary fran- 
chise for many years, and since 1902 
they have been making a strong and 
systematic effort for this. About fifty 
members of their association were re- 


ceived by the King, a few months ago, | 


who expressed full sympathy with 
their movement but feared it would 
endanger that enlargement of the suf- 
frage for men which was being urgent- 
ly pushed. There are about seventy 
suffrage societies and they sent in a 
petition, signed by 142,168 women, ten 
times as large as any ever before pre- 
sented in Norway. They were assured 
by members of the Government that 
when the Reform bill, which goes a 
long distance toward universal suffrage 
for men, was out of the way the claims 
of women should receive consideration. 
This bill has been passed and almost 
simultaneously the women of Norway 
have been enfranchised. It seems very 
probable that with this example on the 
one side and that of Finland on the 
ether the Swedish Parliament will be 
forced to take action on this ques- 
tion.’—N,. Y. Independent. 





NOVEL FIELDS FOR WOMEN. 





Scotland, two 


activity, have 


In Prussia and in 
brand-new fields of 
heen thrown open to women. In 
Prussia, a special police corps com- 
posed of women has been created for 
the purpose of taking care of drunk- 


en men who are incapacitated from 
taking cure of themselves. ‘The wo- 


men wear a uniform modeled after the 


garb worn by the Salvation Army 
“lassie,” a dress that leaves them 
reasonably free in their movements, 


but which is at the same time simple 
and inconspicuous, and appeals to the 
observer as modest and womanly. The 
members of the corps are assigned 
by their chief to different parts of the 
city and usually work in pairs. When 
assistance is needed, it is summoned by 
meins of a whistle, just as regular 


policemen call one another. Some- 
times, when a conveyance’ is not 
available, the women literally carry 


their patient to a place of shelter. 

In Scotland, lately. almost all the 
various branches of labor connected 
with the operation of the railroads 
have been opened to women and ac- 
cepred. Today all along the Scottish 
lines one may see women superintend- 
ing stations. managing the transfer of 
baggage, selling tickets, working sig- 
nals, everything but running engines 
and “brakeing”’ trains. 





HOW SHE GOT THEIR VOTES. 





In a letter to a Kansas newspaper 
describing life on the great harvest 
fields of the State the following amus- 
ing story is told. Whether a true in- 
cident or not the story illustrates the 
fact that in politics as in family af- 
fairs the fundamental characteristics 
of men and women remain unchanged: 


Some of the western girls are about 
as smart as the college boys, and they 
know how to “work” the harvesters as 
well as anyone. In Saline county at 
the last election a young woman ran 
for the office of superintendent of 
schools. She had a hard fight and she 
knew it. So she took a horse and 
buggy and went across country elec- 


Stockholm, | 


tioneering. One day just before noon 
she drew up to a wheat field where 20 
men were harvesting. She was the 
center of interest at once and the men 
gathered around her. 

“IT want all you men to vote for me,” 
she began. 

“What are you goin’ to do for us?” 
called out one of the men. 

“I'll be a good official,” she replied. 

“That ain’t enough—kin you cook?” 
came back from the group. 

“Yes, L can cook.” 

“Well, we've been livin’ on men’s 
cookin’ for two weeks out here in har- 
vest, and if vou want us to vote for 
you cook us a woman's meal. 

“I'll do it—where’s your cook 
shack?’ she declared and alighted 
from her buggy. She prepared a 
hearty, well-cooked meal for the har- 
vest crew, and when she went away 
they gave three cheers and promised 
her their votes. She was elected by a 
majority of 18, so that meal was not 
cooked in vain. 








FREE SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


q 
Philadelphia, June 28, 1907. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Special provision has been made by 
the Philadelphia School for Nurses 
for giving a large number of young 
women two years’ free training in 
nursing. The object of those provid- 
ing the funds is to carry hospital 


benefits to all parts of the country. 

The scholarships are available for 
young women in every State. Pref- 
erence is given to young women from 
the smaller towns and rural districts, 
where there is an absence of hospital 
facilities. 

The institution 
conducted without 
protit. 

Nursing the sick is an attractive 
field for the woman who would win 
success and make the most of life. It 
is a refined occupation which gives 
skill to the hand and grace to the 
heart. It is the best paying occupa- 
tion now open to women, and presents 
an ever-widening field of opportunity. 
| The call for nurses is world-wide. It 
is the one calling which is not over- 
| crowded, 
| The demand for skilled nurses in- 
; creases with the years. Thousands of 
young women have the natural graces 
|} of the skilled nurse, but have never 
| had a chance to cultivate them, and 
|}so have been prevented from improv- 
jing their own condition and blessing 
)the race. But a new day has dawned 
| Large-hearted philanthropists have 
} opened wide the door of opportunity 
at the Philadelphia School for Nurses. 
A two years’ free course has been es- 
tablished at this institution, wherein 
the student is provided with room, 
hoard, laundry, nurse uniforms, and 
all the refinements of a good home, 
with suitable training, instruction, 
and actual nursing in the homes of 
the poor and among people of moder- 


is a 
hope 


pure 
of 


eharity, 
gain or 





ate income, and at the end of the 
course the student's fare home is paid. 
The term ean be shortened to 


eighteen months by six months’ read- 
ing and study at home. Tlundreds of 
young women all over the country 
are started in the work, becoming not 
only self-supporting, but a boon to 
their respective neighborhoods. 

A short course is also provided for 





the woman who wishes to quickly 
prepare for self-support and a 
substantial income. Enrollment is 
now in progress for a class of four 
hundred students in the resident 
courses next year. Young women 
from the smaller towns and country 


districts are favored in the distribu- 
tion of scholarships, with a view of 
conveying hospital knowledge to all 
rural communities. ’ 
Eugene Underhill, 
Treasurer. 





HUMOROUS. 


Punch has a scene in which a dis- 
trict visitor is Shown entering the cot- 
tage of a poor woman. The visitor is 
evidently new to the business and 
somewhat embarrassed. The cottager 
says to her: “I’m quite well, thank yer, 
miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. Y’re 
fresh at it, ain’t yer, miss?” “I have 
never visited you before, Mrs. John- 
son.” The woman dusts a chair. 
“Well,” she says, “yer sits down here, 
an’ yer reads me a short psalm, yer 
gives me a shillin’, and then yer 
goes!”’ 


Any Old Lock.—Since Paderewski’s 
marriage, the story is being revived of 
a well-known society woman, who 
wrote to him for “a lock of hair.” She 
received this reply: “Dear Madame,— 
M. Paderewski directs me to say that 
it affords him much pleasure to com- 
ply with your request. You failed to 
specify whose hair you desire. So he 
sends samples of that of his valet, 
cook, waiter, and mattress belonging 
to M. Pullman, proprietor of the coach 
in which he travelled in America.”— 
Public Opinion. 


Wilfrid Laurier was once on an 
electioneering tour in Ontario, and, as 
the elections were bitterly contested, 
every effort was made to stir up race 
and religious prejudice. One day a 
Quebec Liberal sent this telegram to 
Sir Wilfrid: “Report in circulation 
that your children have not been bap- 
| tized. Telegraph denial.” To this 
| the premier replied: “Sorry to say re- 
port is correct. I have no children.” 
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EIGHTY-TWO YEARS YOUNG. 





Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell 
is spending the summer at her cottage 
in Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
She is in much request to speak at 
religious gatherings and lately ad- 
dressed the Dukes County W. C. T. U. 
at its meeting in West Tisbury. Not 
long ago Mrs, oiackwell attained her 
82d birthday. The following verses 
were sent her by her niece, the junior 
editor of the Woman's Journal. 

82 Years Young. 
The dame whose birth we celebrate 

Is 82 years young, 

And by some better bard than I 

Her praises should be sung. 


Of fairy godmothers a throng 
About her cradle stood; 

They gave her gifts enough for ten, 
And all the gifts were good. 


Beauty, and health and length of days, 
Were of the gifts they gave; 

And, best of all, a sunny soul, 
Serene and sweet and brave. 


They gave her intellect ‘tte burn,” 
And yet she doesn’t burn it, 
But somehow keeps her head quite 
cool, 
Whate’er occurs to turn it. 


A saintly husband they bestowed, 
Five gifted daughters, too, 

And groups of lovely grand-children 
With eyes of black or blue. 


She journeyed to the Holy Land 
At 78 years old, 

And took no chick or child along, 
Her spirit was so bold; 


And from the Jordan’s sacred stream 
’Neath Galilean skies, 

She brought some bottled water home, 
Her grandsons to baptize 


She, first of women, was ordained, 
Some half a century back. 

The census shows three thousand now 
Who followed in her track, 


And when she preaches, people flock 
To hear her with good will; 
She practises her Christian creed, 
And that is better still. 
One thing she wants she lacks—a 
vote; 
But, though the Fates refuse it 
Today, she knows her grand-daugh- 
ters 
Will have it and will use it. 
She’s published books in prose and 
verse; 
Her literary labors 
Include a Vineyard novel, too, 
Entitled “Island Neighbors.” 


I like her tales and poems best; 
Her volumes scientific 

Are greatly too profound for me; 
I find them quite terrific! 


But better than her pen she loves 
Her pruning-knife and rake, 
And better than a sermon she 
A garden loves to make. 


And down in Chiimark by the sea 
On any summer morn 

Her sunbonnet we may perceive 
Among her beans and corn. 


And then to her piazza chair 
At close of day returning, 
She watches, over Quitsa pond, 
The sunset glories burning. 


The idol of the woman’s clubs 
Of every shade and hue. 

She is applauded by kid gloves 
In York and Jersey, too, 


But she’s not half so happy there, 
Dressed up in silk and lace, 

As when she puts on leather gloves 
And seeks her garden place. 


No better gift the fairies gave 
(Save love to man and God) 
Than her great love of gardening 
Close to the wholesome sod. 


Aunt Nettie, dear, for many a year 
May you still live and flourish,— 
On Christian truth and “garden 

sauce” 
Your fair descendants uourish; 
In books, and sunset 
skies 
Find satisfaction ample, 
And to your kindred and the world 
Afford a bright example! 


and flowers, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Kansas. 





Mary Vance Humphrey, 
President of Kansas 
Women’s Clubs, 
Members: 

“Kansas is to be full of Chautauquas. 
Abundance which bursts through her 
soil also animates the minds of her 
people, and brings them together for 
the feast of good things which the 
Chautauqua managers provide. Es- 
pecially happy is the co-operation of 
the Federation and Chautauqua work. 
The women’s clubs of the State may 
be said to do the sowing, of which 
the Chautauquas are the blossoming, 
and increased refinement, culture and 
joy in the home the harvest of the 
year. For here mothers, children 
and fathers join in a common appre- 
elation of a program which furnishes 
something to the individual taste of 


State 
Federation of 
writes tu the Club 


each—in lectures, great public men, 
athletic and recreation clubs, art, mu- 
sic, good-fellowship, and true Chris- 
tian endeavor. May we not say such 
sowing and reaping equals the pros- 
perity of stocks and crops, and the 
beauty of waving grain and ripening 
corn?” 
Kentucky. 





in the report of the President of the 
Kentucky Consumers’ League, made 
at the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Shelbyville, printed on the Wom- 
an’s Page of the Lexington Herald, 
Mrs. Halleck calls attention to viola- 
t'ons of the letter or spirit of the 
Child Labor law all over Kentucky. 
The report shows that the spirit of the 
law is being grossly violated in the 
Lexington stemmeries at _ present. 
There is a vicious exception to the 
Child Labor law passed at our last 
Legislature, which makes possible the 
emp!oyment of children of any age in 
establishments handling tobacco, 
fruit and vegetables for the market. 
Until another Legislature meets there 
con be no remedy for this except in 
the force of public opinion and in the 
right intentions of those in charge of 
such establishments. We believe that 
the tobacco stemmeries of Lexing- 
ton, when the matter has been called 
to their attention, will be glad to cor- 
rect any existing abuse. They sure- 
ly are not gaining enough by the labor 
of eight-year-old children to be will- 
ing to outrage the public sentiment of 
this community thereby. 





BEINGS DENIED POLITICAL 
PRIVILEGES. 





The following paper was read be- 
fore the State convention of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Association at Bur- 
lington, June 14, by Miss Eliza S. 
Eaton, of Barton Landing. 





Women, just women! The wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters of 
men! This kind of being is such as 
some men, who delight in being 
called noble and just, are careful to 
set one side as subjects to be gov- 
erned. 

America has been blessed in_ its 
women as well as in its men, and it is 
so acknowledged by men. Some 
women have been thoroughly cultured, 
developed morally and _ intellectually, 
and allowed, here in our land, far 
more freedom than women in other 
countries. And it is yet quite possible 
that a larger life for women is in the 
near future. A righteous freedom and 
true liberty constitute a holy law, 
which, in time, must exist. 

Each life, whether public or private, 
goes to make up the character and 
glory of the land in which it is lived. 
And as long as woman is subject to 
men-made laws alone, which do not 
permit of her equality with men, so 
long is the country missing the great- 
est benefits which might belong to it. 
The path of duty and destiny is the 
same for women and men. The sky, 
air and all things else in the universe 
serve women as well as men, which 
proves that the Almighty Father’s 
protecting arm is around His daugh- 


ters and sons. Their labors are 
varied; their capacities for  intel- 
lectual, social and moral advance- 


ment also vary. But the Father has 
given no power of one over the other 
to be exercised as_ such. Neither 
should the rights of either be con- 
sidered alone, but human _srights. 
Men and women rise or fall together 
as a nation. <Any student of history 
clearly sees that the advancement of 
any nation is marked by the progress 
of its women. Social, literary or pro- 
fessional life in America may be 
clearly shown by a fair statement of 
the characteristics, labors and suc- 
cesses of the women. Has woman 
not advanced with her brother 
through the ages up to the present 
Christian era? 

Always, in heathenism, is she abject 
and miserable. In such a condition 
her maidenhood has no incentive to 
purity or search of wisdom. Every 
step of human progress, from brutal 
savagery to the high state of civiliza- 
tion, is the result of mental and moral 
culture and the losing of selfishness, 
so that woman has been advanced to 
loftier and happier positions. It is 
quite frequently allowed by thinking 
people that woman has a finer nature 


than man. Eaton S. Barrett wrote: 
“Not she, with traitorous lips, the 
Master stung, 
Not she, denied him with a liar’s 
tongue; 
She, when apostles fled, had power to 
brave; 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the 
grave.”’ 
Leo Miller says: “If the Holy 


Record is true, men alone clamored for 
Jesus’ life, no woman’s voice was 
heard in the crowd. A man betrayed 
Him for a gross consideration. <A 
man condemned Him to death; the 
man’s wife, in greater pity, begged to 
have his life spared. Men heartlessly 
deserted Him in the hour of His trial. 
Of His chosen friends and disciples, 
the men in a cowardly manner ran 
away and left Him in the hands of 
His destroyers. Women followed Him, 
shedding tears of sympathy and pity. 
Woman alone pressed her way through 
that murderous crowd to the very 
foot of the cross. She embalmed His 
body. She first greeted Him when 
He triumphed over death and _ the 








grave. Woman was first commis- 
sioned to go and proclaim the glad 
tidings of His resurrection.” And to- 
day woman stands among the first and 
foremost in her Master’s work. 

The verdict of history is in favor 
always of those who deserve it. 
Woman, if emancipated, enlightened 
and enfranchised,—so says the above 
author—will be equal to the demand 
for the work put upon her by God in 
the coming centuries. We are living, 
not for this age, this century, alone, 
but for time to come in the lives of 
others, that the great world may 
become one with and for the Creator. 


Prison houses, dramshops and 
brothels have been’ turned _ into 
schools and homes of purity. Intem- 


perance will grow less and less as 
woman comes more and more to un- 
derstand the laws that govern our 
land and more earnestly seeks to 
help make those laws which are for 
purity and justice. 

Is not woman almost universally 
appointed, in our land, to be the 
agent of morality? The school 
tencher is expected to be the inspirer 
of virtue and honesty to the boys as 
well as girls of our country. And so 
far as man recognizes «nd proclaims 
her worth as such, so far he takes a 
step toward giving her aid in obtain- 
ing the longed-for goal, that equality 
and justice shall be granted her. 

Note has been taken of many wom- 
en of Israel, also of pagan Greece and 
Rome. C'cero said of Cornelia, who 
gave public lectures on philosophy in 
Rome, “Cornelia, had she not been a 
woman, would have deserved the first 
place among philosophers.” Aspasia 
was the friend of Pericles and the 
teacher of Socrates. The women of 
Sparta are always mentioned as hero- 
ines. 
less heroic whenever occasions have 
called for heroines? During the Revo- 
lution and Civil war heroism was 
shown by many a woman while re- 
maining at home as the husband or 
father went forth to fight. Think you 
she was only the toy or drudge of 
man? Nay, nay; she inspired those in 
the home with faith and hope. She 
taught by word and deed frugality and 
industry; she maintained homes, sup- 
porting the dependent ones; she as- 
sumed a cheerful demeanor and often 
fulfilled the duties of both father and 
mother to the growing scns and daugh- 
ters, that they might become worthy 
citizens. But alas! The boys alone 
were and are counted the only chil- 
dren of these patriotic and devout 
women worthy to be called in their 
maturity citizens. The girls remain 
the “kind of beings’’ considered by 
some men and some women as being 
unqualified to exercise their inalien- 
able rights. 

(Continued next week.) 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Maine Equal Suffrage Day at 
the Ocean Park Assembly will be Aug. 
20. 

The National Association of Deaf 
Mutes in session last week passed a 
resolution of thanks to Helen Kellar 
for her work in behalf of the deaf- 
blind. 


It is an odd coincidence that the man 
who gave his casting vote against 
equal suffrage at the time of the tie 
in the Nebraska Senate the other day 
was named Charles L. Saunders. 

A New York City M. E. church 
which lately gave the use of its build- 
ing to a congregation of Jews tempo- 
rarily homeless, has received not only 
a vote of thanks, but a check for $1,009 
for its treasury. 

The report going the rounds of the 
papers, that the lady who has bought 
the Anthony homestead had _ also 
bought the bedstead upon which Miss 
Anthony passed away, turns out to be 
incorrect. Almost all the furniture 
including the bedstead, was divided 
among relatives and friends. 

A most vivacious and diverting 
short story, by Alden Arthur Knipe, 
whose work is familiar to readers of 
the best magazines, opens The Red 
Book Magazine’s fiction for July. The 
title is “A Love Story a la Carte,” 
and the author’s genius in giving his 
chapters menu headings is most orig- 
inal. 

The children from the Jamaica Plain 
(Mass.) kindergarten for the blind 
were made happy one day lately by an 
automobile ride to Sharon. Fifteen au- 
tomobiles were loaned for the occa- 
sion by the Boston Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, and a lunch was 
given the children by the Boston In- 
stitute Seashore Home. , 


To the lament of the educator— 
from abroad—that our schools are 
femininized, must now be added the 
complaint of librarians that our pup- 
lic libraries are too much patronized 
by the gentler and more acquisitive 
sex. The church, too, sighs for more 
men, and in Finland legislation has 
begun to pass into the hands of wom- 
en.—Boston Herald. 

Dr. Doty’s scheme for the disposal of 
a city’s refuse requires that every 
householder shall destroy the garbage 
accumulated in his home. Hotels, 
hospitals and institutions of all kinds, 
he thinks, should install small in- 
cinerating plants, without waiting for 
the municipality to do it for them. 
Failing this, Dr. Doty would have 
small incinerating plants in districts 
all over the city, each district being 
limited to a small area. 


Have women since then become | 


to universal suffrage, is really the prac- 





In Pittsburg typhoid fever is assum- 
ing serious proportions, and the health 
authorities are puzzled at the many 
cases recorded during June. In that 
period there were 498 new cases. Dr. 
James F. Edwards, superintendent of 
the Bureau of Health, said today that 
on account of the cases being scat- 
tered throughout the city he believed 
the increase to be due to the poor 
water supply. If the women o/ Pitts- 
burg had the municipal suffrage they 
would immediately demand and secure 
a pure water supply as the women of 
New Orleans have done. 

“Japan would not regard it as an un- 
friendly act if the American govern- 
ment saw fit to increase its naval rep- 
resentation in its territorial waters on 
the Pacific Coast, or even if it sent 
additional men-of-war to the Asiatic 
station. She would not look upon it 
as a menace nor regard it with re- 
gret.”” This was the comment of Vis- 
count Aoki, the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States, when his atten- 
tion was called to published reports 
that the general board of the navy had 
recommended to the President that the 
battleships of the American fleet be 
sent around to the Pacific Coast. 


An exchange calls attention to a 
ridiculous situation. Two years ago 
Mr. Durkee was elected city treasurer 
of Mankato, Minn. His sister was his 
deputy. He died two months after his 
election, and she conducted the busi- 
ness so well that people wanted her 
to continue to serve them. The laws 
of the State forbid this. Her uncle, 
therefore, allowed his name to go on 
the ticket with the understanding she 
should perform the duties and receive 
the salary. “How ridiculous! What 
would the world say if a man, in order 
to hold an office, was obliged to have 
his aunt elected to it in his stead?”— 
Journal of Education. 

After a hard-fought campaign of two 
years Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of New York 
city has so far succeeded that she has 
had an ordinance drawn up providing 
for the posting of antinoise signs in 
the streets about the city hospitals, 
and it is believed it will pass the 
board, for in response to the appeal of 
Mrs. Rice, Health Commissioner Dar- 
lington has advised the placing of such 
signs and Police Commissioner Bing- 
ham indorsed the idea, and so has 
Borough President Ahearn; while all 
hespitals, a great number of men 
prominent in business and charities, 
und automobile associations have 
promised their support. 


The Mount Vernon Board of Alder- | 
men, indignant over the action of the 
New York Central Railroad in raising 
its commutation rates, passed resolu- 
tions recently appealing to Governor! 
Hughes and the members of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. The railroad 
was roundly condemned. Acting 
Mayor Clark suggested that if Gover- 
nor Hughes or the Utilities Commis- 
sion could not render immediate relief 
the Board of Aldermen pass an ordin- 
ance regulating the rate of speed of 
trains passing through Mount Vernon, 
and have the police enforce it. Mayor 
Clarke is sure that this would bring 
the railroad officials to time. 


It is reported that an _ extensive 
“woman’s rights’ movement is in 
progress in Japan, projected by women 
of-the upper classes who have come 
in contact with European life, and 
seconded by women students and those 
who have entered the liberal profes- 
sions. The girl educated along mod- 
ern lines in Japan finds herself in a 
difficult position when the effort is 
made to reconcile the old and the new. 
Her best friends across the water, 
while they sympathize heartily with 
her efforts to throw off unnecessary 
restraints, quite as earnestly hope that 
she will not become too hastily and 
aggressively “new.” 

What the rich mean by “socialism” 
is what our fathers meant by demo- 
eracy—a moral equal distribution, not 
so much of riches, as of the advan- 
tages of civilization. What they ab- 
surdly called “anarchy,” and ascribed 





tice of our largest millionaires, who 
are veritable anarchs—unwilling to 
submit to any restraint by law, though 
eager to have the law so framed or 
constructed that it will pour money 
into their treasuries. Rockefeller 
dodging a court summons, Harriman 
refusing to obey the rules of the boat- 
race, and Rogers arrogantly declining 
to answer questions in court, are types 
of this worst kind of anarchy. 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League has issued a call for a confer- 
ence of women unionists, the first that 
has ever taken place in America, to he 
held simultaneously in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, on Sunday after- 
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noon, July 14, to discuss the question: 


“How may women’s unions best be 
strengthened?’ Each State league has 
charge of the local arrangements. The 
Massachusetts League has sent out in- 
vitations to central labor bodies all 
over the Commonwealth asking them 
to send women delegates to the con- 
ference. The Massachusetts meeting 
will be held at the Catholic Union 
Hall, Washington street and Worces- 
ter square, Boston (near Northampton 
street station of the Elevated), tomor- 
row, at 4 p. m. The co-operation of 
all the trade unionists of this city is 
invited. A reception committee will be 
in the parlor adjoining the hall from 
3 to 4, to greet delegates. There will 
be music and refreshments. 

Mrs. E. F. Bennett, of the Wide 
Awake circle of Malden, will take 
charge of a Sunshine camp during July 
and August, in order that the young 
girls who have been her helpers in 
Sunshine and church work may have 
a vacation which they could not other- 
wise enjoy, being too young to go 
away alone, and belonging to families 
whose parents are busy people. While 
the expenses for each will be small, 
and in most cases willingly paid, Mrs. 
Bennett finds that some of the most 
active workers will be unable to en- 
joy this pleasure, and she asks for 
contributions to enable these girls, who 
never enjoyed a trip away from home 
before, to join their mates this sum- 
mer. The members of this circle are 
very far from wealthy, but they have 
health and a desire to do, and under 
Mrs. Bennett’s leauership, hold the 
banner for greatest amount of Sun- 
shine work among the junior branches. 
Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
Meggett, or to Mrs. E. F. Bennett, 68 
Orchard street, Malden. 

“The Keystone,” of Charleston, S. 
C., with its June number, began its 
ninth year of service for Southern 
women. Its endeavor has been to pro- 
mote the best interests of Southern 
women in their clubs and patriotic 
societies, and to prove a bond of 
union and a means of commmunication 
in behalf of all work for a higher 
citizenship, and a broader culture in 
their every day life. This number not 
only marks the beginning of its ninth 
year of existence, but also of its first 
month of service as the official organ 
of the Virginia Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. That federation is the 
youngest of all the State federations 
of women’s clubs in the United States, 
having been organized in Lynchburg, 
Va., on May 16; but its first step tow- 
ard the federation ideal, after joining 
of the clubs of Virginia 
for usefulness and service, was to cast 
in its lot with its Southern sister fed- 
erations and to adopt The Keystone 
as its official organ, thus putting its 
work on record with the work of 
other Southern club women. 


The celebration by Mt. Holyoke of 


its 70th anniversary calls attention 
afresh to the wonderful advance in 
women’s education. Most of this 


change has come about in little over a 
half a century. It is just 60 years since 
Lucy Stone, the first woman in Massa- 
chusetts to take a collegiate degree, re- 
ceived her diploma at Oberlin; for Mt. 
Holyoke then was still but a seminary. 
When her father learned that she 
wanted to take a college course, he 
asked her mother in all seriousness, 
“Is the child crazy?” Now, according 
to the latest report of the National 
Commissioner of Education, out of 
the 27,921 boys and 47,555 girls who 
graduated in 1904 from the public high 
schools of the United States, 13,054 
girls and only 12,747 boys were pre- 
paring to enter college. Owing to the 
growing tendency to take boys out of 
school early in order to put them into 
business, girls are today getting 
more education than boys. As Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe said at a recent 
meeting, in view of these facts, the 
force has largely been taken out of 
the old argument that woman suff- 
rage would be dangerous because there 
are “so many ignorant women.” 





AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 








THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand in 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
26 cents, postpaid. ~- '‘ress, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 
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dressed woman. 


Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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